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FAITH. 
BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Human faith is an imperfect thing, like all 
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that Faith reaches its right degree, the ab- 
stract becomes personified—man believes in 
God. There is no real antithesis between 


other things human. The consciousness of| faith and works: for when the will is true to 


God, taking its root and life in the very deep- 
est foundations of our nature, is susceptible, 
almost indefinitely, of being crushed down 
and smothered by the superficial passions and 
interests of life. He who, in his hours of 
prayer and adoration, has felt most sure of 
the realities of the spiritual world, must often 
lament how, in the intervals and amid the 
crowd of jostling. cares and pleasures, these 
great realities fade in dim perspective, inso- 
much that, unless he continually renew his 
vision of them, they seem likely to disappear 
altogether from his horizon. Nor is it only 
thus regularly in the ratio of our attention to 
them, but in a thousand ways which He alone 
who knows the secret of hearts can explain, 
the tides of human faith ebb and flow, some- 
times slowly and evenly, sometimes with 
earthquake violence and rapidity, leaving us 
at one moment dry and bare, and the next 
rolling up the mighty flood to a mark higher 
than it had ever reached before. 

These alternations of strength and weak- 
ness, clearness and obscurity, are doubtless 
parts of the vast machinery prepared by God 
for the growth, through, trial, of our moral 
life. + * * * 

_ Faith in the true God is nothing but Faith 
in goodness at its crystallizing point. When 


good works it generates faith, even as faith 
reacts in added strength upon the will. - There 
is here no unnatural task, for the will to force 
belief in facts concerning which moral insight 
can reveal nothing. Its work is not to tor- 
ture evidence, to suppress one band of wit- 
nesses and bribe another. It is required only 
to exert itself in its one clear, natural way, 
—to rouse itself to that full self-consciousness 
it obtains by antagonism against the lower 
desires. In that consciousness it will find 
and feel the great Holy Will of the Universe 
which works above itself. 

When we become aware that the realities 
of the spiritual world are slipping from our 
grasp, we ought instantly to rouse all our 
strength thus to renew our consciousness of 
them. Nor need this effort be unaided. We 
may clasp back those realities with the lifted 
hands of prayer. God will give them to us, 
though not always, perhaps, at once. There 
are many mysteries in this part of our nature, 
and any intellectual doubt complicating our 
difficulties may leave them long unsettled. 
But grim old Giant Despair is slain from the 
moment when we learn that an Infinite God 
must be infinitely good. We may be impris- 
oned for some sad days in Doubting Castle, 
or its cold shade may fall across our pilgrim 
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= ; but it has no longer a Master Fear to 
It us into its dungeons. We can force our 
way forth with the strong will to do it, for 
there is “sunshine,” cloudless sunshine for us 
beyond its walls. Despair lives no more 
when that light strikes upon him. “If there 
be a God, He is absolutely good. If there 
be a world beyond the grave, it is the good 
God’s world.” ‘These are convictions which, 
once settled in the soul, leave Atheism but a 
little space to work in. Sooner or later it 
must die of inanition. By degrees we shall 
all “grow in faith,” feel less and less those 
dim veils of mist rising from the uncultured 
places of the heart-and obscuring our vision 
of the heavenly heights. God will then be 
to us-as real a Being, His presence will be as 
much.a fact, as the friend is real whose hand 
we press, and whose presence fills our hearts 
with a joy which no doubt ever dares to mar. 
It is so sometimes to us even now. What a 
thought it is, what hope to brighten life, that 
it will be so always at last! To live in the 
actual sense of God’s ever-present love! How 
little need would there be of a paradise be- 
ond ! 
" To him who asserts that man is incapable, 
in this stage of existence, of making religion 
the primary concern of his life, let the an- 
swer now given suffice. Ifit be beyond man’s na- 
ture here to love God above all, it is beyond it 
no less to love his brother better than his own 
ease or pleasure, nay, to care for himin any way 
save as he chances to contribute to his sensual 
pleasures. But if our human nature revolts 
from such degradation, if we do actually 
* love our brother whom we have seen,” then 
may we with irrefutable logic “ love our God 
whom we have not seen.” And if we love 
our brother better than ourselves, then also 
may we “love the Lord our God above all, 
and with all our heart, and soul, and 
strength. 

Faith, then, is reasonable. And faith is 
right. If it be asked, How can it be a duty 
to cherish a more vivid consciousness than we 
spontaneously feel of a certain external Pres- 
ence? the answer is ready. It is a duty to 
ourselves and to God. It is a duty to our- 
selves, because it is equivalent in all ways to 
the enforcing on ourselves the perpetual sense 
of moral obligation ; it is the same thing as 
calling up the law itself continually before 
us; and more even than this, for it is the law 
personified, and possessing all the added in- 
fluences of that divine personification. Is it 
a duty to God, because His benefits and per- 
fections claim of us a homage which’ the 
whole worship of life, cannot adequately pay, 
and which we are therefore bound to offer 
with all the diligence we can command. 

The method of performing this great duty 


is doubtless one of the problems which hag 
presented itself most frequently to religious 
minds. I have already touched on some fea- 
tures of it, and will but venture to offer a few 
suggestions which seem most suitable to the 
case. The actual consciousness of the exist. 
ence of a Holy Will above us is assuredly 
most frequently produced by the strong ex- 
ertion of our own righteous Will, brought 
into vivid life by antagonism with the lower 
desires. Thus every possible act of duty, éo- 
cial, personal, or religious, possesses a power 
of increasing our consciousness of God, and 
that power rises in the same ratio with the 
virtue which the performance of the duty de 
velops. 

Many special acts of duty have also their 

eculiar influence. Deeds of forgiveness and 
oving-kindness to our fellow-creatures pre 
pare our hearts most remarkably for the 
higher spiritual exercises wherein absolute 
communion may be attained. Continual 
practice of truth and purity raises the soul 
into regions of thought and feeling wherein it 
perceives God’s presence on all sides. Thanks 
giving, if ever fully performed, would actual- 
ly recall God to us in every blessing (that is 
to say, in every moment) of our lives. 







































the laws of God, lies our hope of increasing 
and intensifying our faith. There is no use 
shrinking from scepticism, and trying to keep 
the whole subject ata distance. Let us meet 
our most fearful doubts bravely, with all the 
weapons our intellectual armory can afford; 
but let us also bring to bear on the battle 
those mighty powers of our nature which 
alone can really achieve the final defeat of 
scepticism. Let us call forth the righteous 
Will, fighting blow for blow with every base, 
selfish, vain, or sensual desire, till its high- 
strung and quivering nerves recognize beyond 
mistake ths unseen Hand which is laid in 
guidance and in blessing on the champion’s 
head. Let us use the all-powerful instrument 
of prayer, and ask of God that He give to us 
such influx of His Spirit of Truth as shall 
forever quell such hesitating fear, and place 
before us in faith, His own ever-present Deity. 

God is near us. He is above us, around ts, 
within us; guiding every small and every 
great event of our lives, and continually 
speaking to our hearts through conscience. 
We all believe this, or rather we admit it; we 
do not deny it. And we are also ready to 
admit that, if we actually realized this truth 
of God’s presence, we should become holy and 
happy to a degree of which our present blind 
existence can give but little semblance. Is it 
not strange to think this,—that, on the. rais- 
ing our cold admission of a truth to a living 
faith in it, depends our virtue and our inefla- 


In Obedience, then, general and special, to » 
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ble joy, and yet that we'do not perform an 
act apparently so simple, nay, make so little 
attempt to perform it? Whenever we do 
chance to grasp a clear sense of spiritual reali- 
ties, we obtain a strength which lasts us for 
days and even years. Oh that God may help 
us to hold it more continually! that He may 
open our closed eyes to see that Sun which is 
beaming over our heads and pouring floods 
of holy light upon our earthly way! He will 
help us, if we but do our own part, and “ draw 
to Him as He will draw to us.” Hour by 
hour we may do something to increase our 
faith. We may perform every common daily 
duty; our labor of head or hand, our cares for 
those around us, our self-restraints of impa- 
tience, or anger, or sensuality,—all and each 
as Gop’s direct task, which, his eye is over- 
looking all the while, watching both the act 
itself and the spirit with which we do it. We 
may make every trifling pain, vexation, and 
humiliation, “the meanest thong of all that 
whips us, welcome,” and bless it as Gop’s jus- 
tice, Gop’s kindness. We may receive every 
ordinary pleasure, food, walks, studies, and 
the caresses of our beloved ones, all as God’s 
dear gifts, tokens of tenderness like the 
violets a mother strews on her child’s cradle 
We may look on the whole earth as Gon’s 
world, made beautiful by His artist hand ; on 
science as the unvailing of His wisdom; on 
history as the tale of His providence. All 
the happy living things which roam over the 
fields, or people the air and the waters, are 
Gop’s brute creatures, cared for by Him who 
loves us too. Our brother men, and those 
dear babes who seem to have come so short a 
way to us from heaven,—these are Gop’s 
sons, Gop’s children. We cannot bless one of 
them with the smallest kindness, we cannot 
feel love, or admiration, or sympathy for one 
of them, but we are blessing and loving a 
child of Gop. 

Alas ! how easy it ought to be to see in all 
things, serve in all things, love and worship, 
and adore in all things, our ever-present 
Lord! It is a question to ask our hearts 
why, if it be so simple a matter, we have 
never attained to that Faith which we ac- 
knowledge would give us such power of vir- 
tue. Do we really wish that God should be 
always present? Are there no words, no 
feelings, no thoughts, which we desire to in- 
dulge, and which we are conscious we never 
could indulge, if we beheld those pure eyes 
gazing down day and night upon us? How 


far is the weakness of our Faith the result of 


the weakness of our Will? 

How can we expect to live with God in 
heaven, if we love not to live with him on 
earth.—J. Muson, 
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For Friends’ Intelligenser. 
A REPLY. 
The “ Query,” in the Intelligencer of last 


week, of the construction placed by Friends 
upon the 13th verse, 14th chap. of John, 
would, probably, be differently answered by 
different minds among us.. I have considered 
that in the Society of Friends each member 
is at liberty to derive from the interpretation 
of Scripture such instruction as is adapted to 
his spiritual growth. As we read these writ- 
ings with a desire to be profited by the truths 
which they contain, if the lesson in any es- 
pecial passage is necessary to our spiritual 
advancement, it will be opened to our under- 
standing; but until itis, we must be willing to 
wait, for secret things belong unto God, and 
can never be unfolded by logical reasonings. 


And yet, I would not restrict a proper, 


candid interchange of views in relation to the 
meaning of Scripture texts, for as we are de- 
signed to be one another’s helpers in every 
good word and work, an honest comparison 
of sentiment in regard to the lessons con- 
tained in the seemingly obscure passages, 
may tend to quicken our interest in religious 
subjects and strengthen our resolves to live 
aright. 


But however comforting and refreshing 


these interchanges of views may be when 
conducted in a right spirit, we must ever re- 
member that the Supreme Head of the 
Church alone has the key that will open to 
us the true meaning of ambiguous passages. 


In considering the text alluded to in the 


“ Query,” it is necessary to recall the circum- 
stances under which it was delivered. Jesus 
was addressing his disciples, who had not 
come into the highest spiritual condition, 


which he personated. Though he had been 
along time with them, yet they knew him 
not, because they knew not the Father. 

How touching is his reply to Philip: “ Be- 
lievest thou not that I am in the Father and 
the Father in me? The words that I speak 
unto you, 1 speak not of myself, but the 
Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the 
works.” The disciples understood not the 
spiritual oneness of the Father and the Son, 
the full and entire surrender of his will to 
the Divine Will, making him one with the 
Father, because spiritual things can only be 
discerned by the Spirit. 

They were not prepared to receive his dec- 
laration, that “the Father that dwelleth;in 
me, he doeth the works.” Not enabled him 
to do them, as we sometimes hear it quoted, 
but that the Father dwelt in him and did the 
works, of which frequent evidences had been 
furnished to their outward senses. 

He appealed to them in this language: 
“ Believe me that 1 am in the Father and 
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the Father in me; or else believe me for the 
very work’s sake.” Thus citing them to the 
visible proofs of his reliance upon the Father. 

Again he says ;: “ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, he that believeth on me”—that is, on 
the power which dwelt in him,—‘“ the works 
that I do, he shall do also; and greater works 
than these shall he do;’—greater works than 
these oufward works, “because I go unto 
my Father.” ‘ And,” he continues, “ what- 
soever ye shall ask in my name, that will 
I do, that the Father may be glorified in 
the Son.” The lesson that may be derived 
from this text is, that if we dwell in the 
Father and the Father in us, we shall be so 
leavened into the Divine Spirit that we shall 
ask or desire nothing that is not in accord- 
ance with His will. Realizing that we are 
finite and He Infinite, and that without Him 
we are nothing, we shall rely upon Him 
and trust Him under all circumstances ; and 
in the full belief that His way is the best 
way and that “ He doth all things well,” we 
can adopt the language of the poet: 

‘*T sit beside the silent sea, 
And wait the muffled oar; 


No harm from Him can come to me, 
On ocean or on shore.’’ 


If we dwell under this influence, we will 
desire only what the Infinite Father sees best 
to bestow ; and as we ask in His name, that is 
in His power, (for name throughout Scrip- 
ture is synonymous with power,) the same 
power that dwelt in Jesus, making him one 
with the Father, is also in us; and if 
we ask in this power, we cannot ask amiss, 
and we shall assuredly receive according to 
the promise. “Ye ask and receive not,” 
said the Apostle, “because ye ask amiss.” 

Philada., 1st mo., 1869. H. 

















































































































































































































EXTRACT. 


It is one of the glories of Christianity that, 
while it is not a state religion in its nature, 
and always best does its work when least 
allied with the state, it nevertheless supplies 
to the popular mind the brain-power and the 
heart-power, the ideas and the virtue, which 
are indispensable to the union of liberty and 
order, without conflict and without peril to 
either. Christianity is both radical and con- 
servative—thoroughly radical in its views of 
and its claims for the individual man, and 
just as thoroughly conservative in what it 

temands for civil society. Enlightening the 
judgment, tempering the passions, purifyiug 










































the individual, it educates him for society. 
Honoring society and the individual in the 
presence of each other, it subjects both to the 
restraints of moral law, and teaches both to 
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regard themselves as responsible to the God 
of both. Controlled by its principles and in- 
spired by its influences, the people are quite 
sure to adjust the doctrine of liberty to that 
of order, and the doctrine of order to that of 
liberty—maintaining each with equal certain- 
ty, facility and sacredness. Good rulers and 
good citizens are the normal expressions of 
its moral power. The despotism of the king, 
the despotism of the priest, the despotism of 
the many against the few or the few against 
the many, are alike excluded by Christianity. 
Equal privileges, equal burdens and equal 
restraints become the common heritage, duty 
and blessing of all, when society is constructed 
on the basis of Christian ideas. Let God be 
thanked for such a benign agency of present 
good! Thougl slow in its action, and some- 
times sadly perverted by the evil counsels 
and misdirections of men, it is nevertheless 
steadily moving humanity forward to the 
golden age of the most perfect liberty and 
the most perfect order. 





the conscience and regulating the conduct of 


‘tion of very serious thought. 











For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Oh that I could extend my voice to the 


ends of the earth. and I would persuade man- 
kind to forsake all evil and turn to the Lord, 
who would abundantly pardon, and be in 
earnest to initiate themselves into the Chorch 
of Christ, which is composed of the pure in 
heart of every denomination, where a pass 
port will be given to Christ’s church trium- 
phant in heaven. M. P. 


8 


GAIETY IN THE HOME. 
Gaiety is indispensable to childhood, and 


I doubt whether it can be dispensed with in 
after life. There is an innocent craving for 
it even in old age. 
ers upon our fallen earth, and sent us the 
songs of birds. 
from them? Why should mirth and hearty 
laughter scandalize us? 


God has scattered flow- 


Why should we turn away 


If many of us do not love our homes, the 
reason is far, far from inexplicable. To tell 
the truth, I have but a puor opinion of homes 
where laughter and merriment, and jokes 
and puns, nay, even absurdities, are un- 
known. Measure the heartlessness of that 
confession of Fontenelle, “ For the last half 
century I have neither wept nor laughed.” 
The two best things in this life, those which 
prove that we have a heart and an imagina- 
tion as well as a brain, were lost to the man 
whose universe was academies and drawing- 
rooms. We are quite aware that there is a 
forced gaiety and a forced laughter, than 
which nothing is more sad; and that this 
spirit may become chronic, to the annihila- 


It would be 
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difficult to choose between Fontenelle, who | to unbend, even to stoop to a little harmless 
never laughed, and the man who is always| folly. A love for animals will encourge this ; 
laughing ; difficult to say which of the two | the very presence of these true but unassum- 
had sunk the lowest. ing friends will do our hearts good.: We 
Without seriousness family life would | may talk. nonsense to them; they introduce 
hardly deserve the name. There is nothing | an element of intellectual repose. Dogs, cats, 
so serious as life; nothing so serious as hap-| horses, poultry, are so many contributors to 
piness, duty, responsibility, the education of| the gaiety and simplicity of our daily life. 
children, personal education. Is there any-| We cannot enjoy them without loving them. 
thing so serious as our sins, or repentance,|I am not going to enter into the ranks of 
our prayers? any task more serious than the | those who contend that they have souls ; still 
charge of souls that we love? I hope my reader holds in equal abhorrence 
But in proportion as seriousness is genuine, | with myself the systems of Descartes and 
cheerfulness will be so too. There will be| Malebranche, which would make them out to 
the “time to laugh and the time to weep.”| be mere machines. We have but to con- 
Solomon tells us that the “ wisdom of a man | template the dog that follows us, watches our 
maketh his faith to shine, and his counte-| movements, shares our fatigues and perils 
nance is no more sad.” This is the magic of | voluntarily, either to sink at our side, or per- 
wisdom ; it is when the heart is turned to-| haps to follow us to the grave and die there 
wards God that the countenance is joyous} —to reply to the theory of mere mechanism. 
and beneficent. Animals are, in some sort, members of the 
A hearty laugh is one of the best and| family. They are the friends of young and 
rarest of things; gaiety is the privilege of the | old, and young and old alike enjoy and bene- 
simple minded ; it is one of the surest symp-| fit by their gleeful, irrational society.— Count 
toms of moral health; though of course this | de Gasparin. 
is a rule by no means without exceptions. — ee 
Ennui must not be classed among the virtues; For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
we must not give way to morose and languid COMMUNION. 


moods. I know houses where there is a per- 
‘¢ Behold I stand at the door and knock; if any 


petual sighing over the evils of humanity, ; ice, and open the door, I will come 
‘ “7 man hear my voice, 4 ° 
past, present, and to come; after the evils i to bien ond cup with bin, ond howith me.” 


come the faults, and after the faults the} |. : : 
errors, till the melancholy catalogue is gone This beautiful text is full of encouragement, 
and fraught with the deepest interest to our 


through; but that does not prevent it from 
r : happiness here and hereafter. It shows us 


being resumed on the morrow. There are : 
complaints, political, religious, moral, artistic | that the heavenly Master will not force an 
and literary, always in abundance. entrance into our hearts, although He greatly 
I remember once visiting a neighbor who | desires to be our guest, but that He stands at 
was extremely deaf; every one madeit a duty | the door and knocks; and if we refuse him 
to contribute something for his amusement; | ®dmittance, saying, “Go thy way for this 
time,” He comes again and again, and waits 


the speaking trumpet was passed from hand : a aan ; 
to hand; and what were the themes that | 20d waits, until His locks are wet with the 
dews of the morning. And why is he so 


passed through it but the sorrows and calami- | © ! why, 
ties of the neighborhood!—how one poor mindful of us? Is it because it will add to 
gentleman had broken his leg; how some his happiness? This cannot be. It is because 
poor lady had taken the small-pox, and an- He loves us and desires our happiness here 
other had lost a child. The most commu-| 20d forever. He knows our weakness—our 
nicative added details of the faults and mis-| Shortcomings. He knows that we are beset 
takes of the Government, the fears entertained | by allurements to evil on the right hand and 
as to the harvest, and the failure of sundry | 0” the left; and He has volunteered to be our 
attempts to do good ; and the unfortunate list- counsellor—to “stick closer to us than a 
ener lifted up his eyes to Heaven and sighed | brother ;” and He proposes to do all this by 
piteously ; but when the evening had ended, | Communion with us, if we will but open the 
every one congratulated himself on having door and entertain him. My dear friends, 
helped to amuse him for an hour! young and old, will we accept of His coun- 
If I were asked for a recipe for cheerful-| els, trust in His wisdom, and follow Him 
ness, I would say, Humbly enjoy the good | through evil as well as through good report, 
gifts of God, love those around you tenderly, and even, if needs be, to Calvary ? 
realize that amiability is a binding virtue,| If we enjoy this heavenly communion, we 
and that we are bound to diffuse joy around | need not go to the beggarly elements of the 
us in our homes. But there is just one more | world for any other. We need not partake 
item in my prescription; we must be willlng | of the bread and the wine, that perish in the 
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using, as a sacramental offering. How in-| and who is “a very present help in every time 


structive are the words of Jesus at the last 
supper, where he says, “I will drink no more 
of the fruit of the vine until I drink it new 
with you in my Father’s kingdom.” They 
were told to “tarry at Jerusalem until they 
were endued with power from on high:” and 
after the doors of their hearts were open to 
receive Him, He came in the demonstration 
of the spirit and with power. He there and 
then drank it new with them in His Father's 
kingdom, and caused them to “ rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory.” Ah! he 
verified the promise that He would not leave 
them comfortless, but would give them the 
spirit of truth that leads into all truth. 

Now I apprehend that after this pentecostal 
shower of God’s love to man, all worship was 
to be spiritual; that we should henceforth 
“serve God in the newness of the spirit, and 
not in the oldness of the letter.” That the 
apostles sometimes used outward ordinances 
I conceive to be no reason that we should do 
the same, taking all things into consideration. 
They also thought salvation was only for the 
Jews, and it required a vision, miraculous in 
its character, to convince them otherwise. 
They circumcised as their fathers did before 
them: and Jesus said, “I have many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot hear them 
now.” There are many now up and down in 
the land that tell us, if we would be saved, 
we must be baptized with water; we must 
partake of the bread and the wine. But it is 
declared in Scripture that “Jesus Christ 
abolished the handwriting of ordinances, nail- 
ing them to his cross,” and that there is “ one 
Lord, one faith, and one baptism.” 

Oh, my friends, let us hold more firmly the 
doctrine of the spirituality of religion, for 
nothing else can regenerate the world: all 
forms, ceremonies and confessions of faith re- 
tard the progress of the world and the freedom 
of thought. Our Lord will not be supplanted 
—it is His Divine right to rule; and if we 
humble ourselves—“ become as clay in ‘the 
hands of the potter,” willing to be moulded 
and fashioned agreeably to His will—all will 
be well. He will give us “beauty for ashes, 
the oil of joy for mourning, and the garment 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” Oh, let 
us come into the ark of safety, for its inviting 
doors are now open; and “the Spirit and the 
Bride say come, and all that will may come 
and partake of the waters of life freely, with- 
out money and without price.” 

Time passes swiftly away. The past is gone 
forever; the future we know not of. The 
present is ours to watch, to pray, and to turn 
our feet to the testimonies of the Lord; and 
if any of us lack wisdom, let us ask it of “Him 
who giveth liberally and upbraideth none,” 


of trouble.” 


Wenona, Iil., 12th mo., 1868. D. W. 


CHRISTIAN RETIREMENT. 

No man, however great, can bear the con- 
tinual strain of public work; he must relax 
or sink exhausted. The well at which every 
one draws must be fed by invisible streams, 
or it will soon run dry. The secret of per- 
petual motion has not yet been discovered. 
We must rest. The silent fingers of the dew 
repair the ravages of the light, and in the 
morning nature is once more beautiful with 
renewed youth. Night is the complement of 
day. It is everywhere true that the season of 
action must be sustained by the season of 
thoughtful rest. * This, however, is peculiar] 
necessary in regard to spiritual effort, whic 
is more exhausting than all other kinds of 
labor. Who that has intensely longed for 
the salvation of a soul, or wrestled with the 
contempt of human indifference, the hardness 
of human hearts, the sinfulness of human 
lives, but has realized a strange loss and 
prostration of natural energy succeeding that 
endeavor? I believe our Divine Master felt 
all this. “The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up.” Those grand thoughts of His 
profoundest sympathies, called forth by the 
numberless sick, and sorrowing, and poor, who 
gathered around Him—all helped to exhaust 
His physical, mental, and spiritual resources. 
And this was the secret reason of His frequent 
retirements. Speaking simply of His human 
nature, we may say that He was unable to 
withstand the heavy demands made upon Him 
without constant renewal. The golden pitcher 
must be replenished at the Fountain of* Liv- 
ing Waters. And so when the close of day 
came, He would retire, worn and weary, to 
the unbroken silence of some mountain-top 
or solemn glen, and there, amid the hush of 
the midnight scene, would be alone with God. 
And oh! who shall describe those wondrous 
communings between the Holy Father and 
Beloved Son? Who shall dare to tell of the 
outpouring of the care-worn, anguish-smitten 
heart? Who shall dare to tell how the 
Father’s infinite tenderness gathered about 
the Son, and the Father’s blessed face beamed 
its richest compassions upon the Man of Sor- 
rows, until He was refreshed, and again pre- 
pared to return into the world of scornful, 
sinning souls, pursuing His noble work? 
Christ is our example. We cannot neglect 
what was necessary for Him. It will be im- 
possible for us to bear testimony to God by 
the holiness of our lives and the earnestness 
of our lips, unless we too obtain secret help. 
The more prominent we are, the greater is 
our need of privacy. The source of all our 
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power is communion with God, and asastream | to know whom they have fed,—nor perhaps 
never rises higher than its source, so our life | those they would fain have made their chil- 
in the world will run on the same level as our| dren, for spiritual affinity. is not always 
life in retiremeht. If we have no more fel-| coupled with natural or with sectarian af- 
lowship with Divine things in secret than | finity. 

men of the world, we shall not only be as} I am not discouraged at the state of things 
weak as they are, but weaker, because we have | amongst us; we are perhaps under the cloud 
a profession to maintain and a work to do| and may have to pass through the sea; but 
which they have not, yet our power is no|not one precious thing will be destroyed. 
greater than theirs. Demands are made upon | Mere sectarian bonds are not precious, and 
us of which they know nothing—we must, | our young people are breaking them for us. 
therefore, have funds in reserve to meet these | If our few forms no longer enshrine the Truth, 
claims. The balance must be evenly main-| let them go. Truth can take to itself new 
tained ; the more the activity, the greater the| forms, for some form it must have. Our 
need for rest. There is a danger in these} Heavenly Father has not left these things 
days lest our enterprises should outgrow our | dependent on our faithfulness or unfaithful- 
strength. We have so much to do in the| ness. We have only to do with present duty ; 
Christian Church, so many agencies to main-| and whether in our faithfulness to this we 
tain, every one who will work has so much | have been preserving the old temple until the 
thrust into his hands, that there is consider-| time comes for it to be taken down, or put- 
able fear lest the spiritual energy which must | ting a stone into the new one, is of little 
vitalize all our organizations to make them | moment to us, if we have preserved our spir- 
effective should not be powerful enough to} itual life. 
influence any well. The irons may be too 

numerous for the fire to heat, and,in the end,| Our two valued female friends procured 
may extinguish the fire itself. It is constantly | Minutes from our last Monthly Meeting to 
reiterated that prayer must always be com-| visit the families of a little meeting in a re- 
bined with work, but we may have so much | mote part of the country. They left here 
work to do that there is no time for prayer.| with a companion, and I have not the least 
This will be a sad calamity, and must be|doubt of the rectitude of this instance of 
guarded against. The hour of devotional | dedication, and that it will be most cordial to 
meditation is the hour of renewal. Hope|the few solitary friends who inhabit a part 
springs into a more ardent life, and earnest- | of the country not so frequently cared for as 
ness is girded for nobler conquests. “ While I} where the tribes of our Israel are more 
was musing,” says David, “the fire burned, | numerously planted. The fruits of righteous- 








my heart was hot within me.”—Braden. ness and peace, resulting from labors of love 
= aa like these, while the instruments made use of, 
SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. are preserved in humility, and, in the beautiful 


Thou and I have lived to see strange, over- | simplicity of the Gospel, can only be enjoyed 
turning times. Thou wert born (spiritually) | to the full by those who are exercised in, or 
on the edge of a dispensation that appears to | rather baptized into the work. 
be passing away, and I within the verge of at 
the new. Not that I have any prospect asto} I am inclined to think that Gospel laborers 
the forms that religious thought may take in| in general look for more wages in the present 
the future, or whether our portion of the| world than would be consistent with our safe- 
Society, regenerated, is to be a nucleus| ty to receive, not always remembering the ex- 
around which shall gather those who are| pression of one who had some experience in 
looking and longing for something better| the work. “For ye have need of patience, 
than now exists. It may be asked, can any| that after ye have done the will of God, ye 
organization supply this something? I an-| might receive the promise.” 
swer, yes, to many, perhaps the larger portion.| If after our feeble efforts in the good cause, 
They must be nourished with milk, a kind of| we are permitted to retire without condem- 
food which has been elaborated in the diges-| nation, we ought to be content, though I am 
tive system of another. By far the fewer| aware it is very hard to become perfect in 
number are those who are fitted by mental and | the lesson; for after all that we can say or do, 
spiritual constitution for more direct and in- | we are, as those who followed the great Exem- 
timate communion. with the Father of spirits;| plar in person were taught by Him to con- 
these, whether vocally or silently, consciously | sider themselves, “unprofitable servants ;” 
or unconsciously, are the teachers. They are| but we may derive encouragement from an- 
baptized into suffering for the former class— | other declaration, that “he that reapeth re- 
into weakness, poverty, loneliness,—that they | ceiveth wages (sooner or later, no matter 
may abound. It is not always given to these! when) and gathereth fruit unto Life Eternal. 
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LeEaRNING—The end of learning is to know 
God, and out of that knowledge to love him, 
and to imitate him, as we pray the nearest, 


by possessing our souls of true virtue —Mil- 
ton, 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 16, 1869. 





Use.ess Recrets.—If it were possible to 
apply the science of statistics to such a sub- 
ject, it would be instructive to ascertain how 
much time and mental energy are expended 
in useless regrets. Among these, may be 
reckoned the dissatisfaction which is often 
felt at the situation in life to which we were 
born, and the untoward circumstances, phy- 
sical, intellectual and moral, attendant upon 
it. If all the mental energy expended in 
mourning over our lot in life were employed, 
first, in accepting it cheerfully, and then in 
improving it to the extent of our ability, 
there would be many happy persons where 
now there are many unhappy ones. 

It cannot be denied that some persons ap- 
pear to inherit advantages of almost every 
kind, and the consciousness of this, to a 
grateful, noble mind, isa stimulus to use them 
rightly ; while the consciousness of having 
been entrusted with very few, is in itself de- 
pressing. The first class must guard against 
self-indulgence, the second against despon- 
dency. The Parable of the talents is to this 
point. He who found himself possessed of 
but one was discontented and desponding. 
He therefore made no progress and was mis- 
erable. He who had five, might have been 
equally dissatisfied that ten were not given 
him ; and if so, he would have been equally 
miserable; but he chose a wiser course and 
improved his five talents, reaping the reward 
of having them doubled, and also the ap- 
proval of “ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant.” 

Much time and energy are also lost in look- 
ing back with regret to what might have been 
done, or what might have been avoided. Be- 
yond the lesson which error and failure of 
every kind should teach us, namely, to en- 
deavor to do better in the future, this kind of 
regret is worse than useless. It is acting with 
no more wisdom than the man who stumbles 
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and falls, and who, instead of rising immedi- 
ately and pursuing his way, lies mourn- 
ing over his fall. Indeed itsis a question 
whether the expression, “I might have done 
differeptiy,” always contains a truth. Per- 
haps in most cases the experience of suffering 
attendant upon the failure was necessary to 
impress the lesson. ' 

In that depressed state of mind, caused by 
grief for the loss of one near and dear, how 
often is the sorrow intensified so as to admit 
of no consolation, by a disposition to look 
back and fancy that if something had been 
done that was not done, or if something that 
was done had not been done, the result would 
have been different. In all probability the 
thing done or omitted was too unimportant to 
have altered the evefit; but even could it 
have done so, the fact that neither to watch- 
ful affection nor medical skill did it then seem 
so important, places the event beyond human 
control; and the bereaved heart may well 
utter the language of David, “I was dumb 
because Thou didst it.” 


In regard to the remorse felt for errors and 
sins of omission and commission, there is a 
limit even to this. F. W. Robertson, in a 
sermon entitled “ Christian Progress by ob- 
livion of the Past,” says: 

“It is wise to forget past errors. There is 
a kind of temperament which, when indulged, 
greatly hinders growth in real godliness. It 
is that rueful, repentant, self-accusing temper, 
which is always looking back, and micro- 
scopically observing how that which is done 
might have been better done. Something of 
this we ought tohave. A Christian ought to 
feel always that he has partially failed, but 
that ought not to be the only feeling. Faith 
ought ever to be a sanguine cheerful thing ; 
and perhaps in practical life we could not 
give a better account of faith than by saying 
that it is, amid much failure having the heart 
to try again. Our best deeds are marked by 
imperfection ; but, if they really were our 
best, ‘forget the things that are behind,— 
we shall do better next time”... tt 

“ There is a way in which even sin may be 
banished from the memory. If a man looks 
forward to the evil he is going to commit, and 
satisfies himself that it is inevitable, and so 
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treats it lightly, he is acting as a fatalist. 
But, if a man partially does this looking 
backward, feeling that sin when it is past is 
not to be wept over forever, he only does that 
which the Giver of the Gospel permits him 
to do. Bad as the results have been in the 
world of making light of sin, those of brood- 
ing over'it too much have been worse. Re- 
morse has done more harm than even hardi- 
hood. It was remorse that fixed Judas in an 
unalterable destiny ; it was remorse which 
filled the monasteries for ages with men and 
women whose lives became useless to their 
fellow creatures. It is remorse which so re- 
members by-gone faults, as to paralyze the 
energies for doing Christ’s work; for when 
you break a Christian’s spirit, it is all over 
with progress. Oh, we want everything that 
is hopeful and encouraging for our work, for 
it is not an easy one. And therefore it is that 
the Gospel comes to the guiltiest of us all, at 
the very outset, with the inspiring news of 
pardon. You remember how Christ treated 
sin. Sin of oppression and hvpocrisy indig- 
nantly; but sin of frailty—‘ Hath no man 
condemned thee ?’—‘ No man Lord,’ —‘ Neither 
do I condemn thee; go and sin no more.’” 


First-pay Scnoors.—As some of our con- 
tributors may have been surprised at not 
seeing in our columns their many different 
articles in favor of this institution, we may 
state that their rejection does not proceed 
from any lack of interest or approval, but 
from a belief that it is wiser to suffer the ef- 
fort to make its own way, on the ground of 
individual duty, than for it to be (to use a 
figure) taken off its feet and carried on the 
shoulders. We are aware there are some 
Friends who are honestly concerned lest, in 
this effort, we turn aside from a dependence 
upon the teachings of the Divine Spirit which 
give life, and promote in the children a de- 
pendence upon the letter, which killeth. We 
are willing to believe there is a general care 
among the teachers to avoid any just cause 
of censure on this account, and we trust that 
in coming years good fruit will be apparent 
from the present effort. 








Nore.—Our attention has been called to 
the fact that an Address by Professor H. 
Hartshorne, which appeared in the 42d No. 
of the Intelligencer, was not accredited 
to “The Herald of Peace,” the periodical 
from which it was taken. We were under 





the impression that the Address, with others 
of a similar character, had been published 
in a pamphlet form. The omission therefore 
was unintentional. We regret it should 
have occurred, as we wish ever to accredit 
to its proper source all selected matter. 





Diep, at Philadelphia, on the Ist instant, in her 
33d year, Mary B. wife of Joseph J. Sellers, and 
daughter of Kezia R. and the late Jabez Bunting. 
She was interred at Darby. 

—, at her residence in Pittstown, N. Y., on the 

morning of the 22d of Tenth month, 1868, Exiza- 
BETH, wife of Joseph Lawton, in the 77th year of 
her age; an esteemed minister of Troy Monthly 
Meeting. We feel that in the death of this dear 
friend a mother in I[srael has been taken from us; 
she was from childhood aconstant attender of meet- 
ings, when her health would permit, and duringa 
lingering illness which she bore with Christian for- 
titude, she many times expressed a great desire 
that she might be patient to the end, frequently re- 
marking to her friends that she was ready and wait- 
ing to go when her Master.should call her. She 
often expressed a wish for the time to arrive, feeling 
a full assurance that an entrance would be granted 
her into her heavenly Father’s kingdom. Thus did 
this devoted servant of the Most High calmly re- 
sign her spirit into the hands of her Maker, and we 
doubt not she kas received the full fruition of all 
her hopes, and is now at rest with the righteous of 
all ages. 
, on the 2d of Twelfth month, 1868, at the 
residence of her parents, Joseph and Milcah C. Pyle, 
East Nottingham, Cecil County, Md., Apa, wife of 
Ezra E. Phillips, in the 21st year of her age. 

Thus has passed away one who a few weeks ago 
was in the enjoyment of youth and health. A 
solemn warning for us who remain to endeavor to 
be always ready, for we know not the day nor the 
hour when the solemn call may come to ‘‘give 
up our stewardship.”’ 
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NOTICE. 

An effort is being made to form an adult class for 

mutual improvement, in connection with Green 

Street First-day School, to meet at 3} o’clock, P. M. 

All Friends interested are cordially invited to 
attend and participate in the exercises. 

aan 2 aera 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Contributors to Swarthmore College and all who 
feel ay interest in the cause of education are invited 
to meet at Friends’ Meeting House, on Rutherford 
Place, N. Y., on Fifth-day, First month, 28th, at 
73 P. M. 

The Annual Report will be read, and other mat- 
ters of interest connected with the opening of the 
College will be discussed,—a general attendance is 
desired. 


ne 
FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 

For the aid and elevation of the Freedmen will 
meet on Fourth-day evening, First month 20th, at 
7} o’clock, at Race Street Monthly Meeting Room. 
All are invited. 

Jacosp M. Etuis 

Anne Cooper, } Clerks. 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
Elizabeth W. Hartley, 915 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia, wiil keep Friends’ Almanacs and other 
Friends’ books for sale. 
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FRIENDS’ CHARITABLE’ FUEL AS880CIATION. 

A Meeting of the Corporators will be held at Race 
St. Monthly Meeting*Room this (Seventh-day) even- 
ing, First month 16th, at 7} o’clock, to take action 
in regard to the acceptance of the charter recently 
granted by the Court. 


FRIENDS’ FUEL ASSOCIATION FOR THE POOR 
Will meet at the conclusion of the Corporators’ 
meeting,' and the general attendance of all the con- 
tributors is invited. 


Ww. Heacocs, Clerk. 


The Society of Friends having for many 
years extended a fostering care over the In- 
dians, it is natural that they should feel an 
especial interest in their welfare and deeply 
regret the conflicts which are taking place 
upon the Western Frontiers. An address de- 
livered on the 23d ult. at the Cooper Institute, 
N. Y., on the “Indian troubles,” by the ex- 
Agent E. W. Wynkoop, cannot fail to interest 
those whose feelings have been awakened by 
the continued wrongs which. are being per- 
petrated upon these wretched victims of a 
mistaken policy. A letter from Bishop 
Whipple, read at the same meeting in which 
the address was delivered, and a few remarks 
from others as reported by the New York 
Tribune, are also given. 


OUR INDIAN DIFFICULTIES. 
Col. Wynkoop before the American Geographical and 
Statistical Society, 

In response to the request of the American 
Geographical and Statistical Society, ex-In- 
dian Agent Col. E. W. Wynkoop delivered 
an address last evening before the Society, in 
their rooms at the Cooper Institute, on the 
Indian troubles. Benjamin Satham, esq., 
presided, who requested the Secretary to read 
the letter addressed to Col. Wynkoop, which 
was done. The following letter, from the 
Rev. H. B. Whipple, Episcopal Bishop of 
Minnesota, was also read by the Secretary : 

FARIBAULT, Minn., Dec. 8, 1868. 

My Dear Friend.—I did not think it would 
be necessary to write you so soon again on 
behalf of the poor Indians, I beg you, as 
you pity God’s poor killed creatures, to ask 
the Executive Committee of your Indian 
Commission, to employ some competent, fear- 
less person to investigate the recent events 
connected with our Indian war. I have not 
the proof, or I would appeal over my own 
signature, to the people of America, to stop 
this system of iniquity. You cannot cure by 
wrong; you cannot atone for robbery by 
murder. It is my firm belief that every pro- 
vision of the treaty made with the Indians 
by the Peace Commission was violated and 
they left to destitution last Spring, and that, 





by failure of Congress to make early appro- 


priations, they were compelled to leave their. 


reservation and go to the Buffalo ranges to 
escape death. 

Second. That our refusal to give them 
either food, or the means (arms, &c.) to kill 
game, was regarded as a violation of the 
treaty. 

Third. That as early as August or Sep- 
tember, officers of the United States so far 
forgot every principle of humanity and fear 
of God, as to issue an order that no mercy 
should be shown to women and children, and 
that expeditions should be fitted out to strike 
a blow on the families of Indians. 

Fourth. That it will be found that at least 
a portion of the Indians killed recently, 
Black Kettle and his party, were friendly 
Indians. 

%ifth. That even if there had been several 
acts of hostility committed by individual In- 
dians of peaceable bands, and by hostile 
bands, this shameless disregard of justice has 
been the most fool-hardy course we could have 
pursued. 

I need not go on. You know, and the whole 
world knows, the sin of the original cause of 
strife is at our door. We are guilty before 
God of winking at robbery; we know it, 
Congress knows it, the people know it. Will 
we escape the sure retribution of God’s eternal 


justice by seeking to murder every Indian? 


I said you must have a fearless man to ex- 
amine and plead for the Indian. You will 
come in contact and conflict with men who 
are honored by the whole people. Congress 
will whitewash it all over; the press and the 
people and army will act on the principle; 
“ Dead men tell no tales.” Human kind like 
to throw mud on people they have wronged. 

Nothing could show as plainly as recent events 
that the reform of the Indian Bureau will not 
come through the army. 

When distributing goods recently at Fort 
Wadsworth, the Chiefs asked me to take the 
names of certain squaws from their lists be- 
cause wives of officers and soldiers justified 
their shame by example. Dear brother, time 
is short, eternity is long, God is just. We 
must be up and doing, and God will help us. 

Your friend and brother, 
H. B. WHIPPLE. 
ADDRESS OF COL. WYNKOOP. 

Gentlemen: In reference to your first ques- 
tion as to what induced me to resign the office 
I held as agent of the Arapahoe and Chey- 
enne Indians, I would state, that the causes 
have already been set forth in my official 
communication to the Department of the In- 
terior, to which publicity has been given, but 
I have no objection to recapitulate. After 
hostilities had been existing for a short time 
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with the Indians on the Upper Arkansas, and 
particularly with those of my agency, I re- 

ceived an order from the office of the Indian 

Bureau to proceed to Fort Cobb on the Wa- 

chita River or to that vicinity, and congre- 

gate at the point I might select, such Indians 

as were disposed to be friendly, to subsist and 

take care of the same, to act in cooperation 

with Gen. Hazen, who was detailed by the 

War Department on special duty of a like 
character. While en route to Fort Cobb I 

learned that the different columns of troops 
who were in the field were making that locality 
their objective point; that a volunteer regi- 
ment from Kansas was marching in the same 
direction, with the expressed determination to 
kill all Indians they might meet, under any 
circumstances. Knowing, if I fulfilled my 
instructions, I was only acting as a decoy to 
induce these Indians to present themselves in 
a locality where they were liable to be fallen 
upon at any moment and murdered, I had 
nothing left me but to resign the commission 
I held, or else, by following my instructions, 
become an accessory to the crime, which I 
knew must be the inevitable consequence, 
under the state of affairs that then existed, of 
congregating the Indians at the point men- 
tioned. 

In regard to the causes of the Indian war 
which has existed, at intervals, since 1863, 
speaking from my own personal knowledge, I 
would say, without hesitation, that the tnitia- 
tive has in every instance been taken by our 
own people. Ten years ago I was one of a 
party of 17 adventurers who started from the 

erritory of Kansas to seek their fortunes in 
the region of the Rocky Mountains that was 
tnen known as the Pike’s Peak country, now 
the Territory of Colorado. During our journey 
thither we passed through aumerous bands of 
Indians, viz: Kiowas, Camanches, Arapa- 
thoes, Cheyennes, and Apaches. Thousands 
of them were camped along the Arkansas 
River, all the way to the Rocky Mountains. 
We were treated hospitably by them and with 
the utmost kindness; we were the van-guard 
of an army of emigrants, who were soon to 
take possession of their hunting grounds, and 
it would have been but a simple effort, for 
them to have crushed us at that time; had 
they felt so disposed. But, on the contrary, 
When the nucleus which we formed had 
gathered together hundreds of gold seekers at 
the mouth of Cherry Creek where now stands 
the city of Denver and the Indians knew that 
the supposed treasures of these mountains 
would attract thousands who must necessarily 
encroach upon their rights. Still their inter- 
course was of the most pacific character, and 
as the emigration continued to flow in during 


the years ’58, ’59, ’60, ’61, and ’62, I knowof 
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no instance in which the friendly relations 
existing between the Indian and the white 
man were interrupted. But during the year 
1863 the commander of a military District, 
in which was included the Territory of Colo- 
rado, whose position gave him absolute sway, 
Col. J. M. Chivington, having had his com- 
mand reduced by frequent calls for troops to 
take the field against those who were en- 
deavoring to dissever our Union, found that 
it was necessary to do something to retain 
him in the most exalted position he had ever 
held—that of a commander of a military dis- 
trict where troops were not really required. 
He, therefore, thought it was politic to in- 
augurate an Indian war. Finding a good 
opportunity, on the pretense that a certain 
hunting party of Cheyenne Indians had run 
off some stock which they had found on the 
prairie, and at the time were driving toward 
a ranche to return to their lawful owners, he 
ordered a detachment of his troops to make 
an attack upon them. They naturally de- 
fended themselves, and the consequence was 
a skirmish, in which some lives were lost; 
and from that arose the cry of an Indian war, 
Under orders, the troops then took the field 
to kill all Indians that they might meet. The 
Indians, in retaliation for the wrongs that had 
been imposed upon them, naturally committed 
depredations whenever they had an oppor- 
tunity; but after this state of affairs had ex- 
isted for a couple of months, under the influ- 
ence of the older and wiser heads of their 
race, retired from the highways and the vi- 
cinity of the settlements, and sued for peace. 
An armistice existed for a short time, and 
then came the fearful massacre of Sand Creek, 
with the details of which almost every one is 
familiar, where the Indian women and chil- 
dren were murdered in cold blood by United 
States troops, and their bodies mutilated in 
the most horrible manner. I will pass from 
this sickening reminiscence to the time when 
the Government first awoke to the realization 
of the state of Indian affairs—which atten- 
tion had before been distracted by our intes- 
tine warfare—and the matter appeared of 
such moment that a Committee of United 
States Senators was appointed to investigate. 
The Committee consisted of Senators Foster 
and Duolittle and Representative Ross, and 
their report, to which publicity has been given, 
not only shows that these poor Indians were 
the aggrieved but that the white man was 
rapacious in his cruelty. As a result of the 
report of the said Committee a Peace Com- 
mission was appointed to treat with these 
wronged Indians, which Commission, num- 
bering among its members such honored 
names as Gens. Harney, Sanborn, and Kit 
Carson, met and held council at the mouth of 
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the Little Arkansas, in Kansas, in the month 
of October, 1865, made such a treaty as was 
perfectly satisfactory to the Indians, and 
which the Government should have sustained ; 
but when the said treaty was submitted to the 
United States Senate there were such amend- 
ments made prior to its ratification, as entirely 
changed the face of the document; notwith- 
standing their knowledge that the Govern- 
ment had not fulfilled its promises, the In- 
dians bore bravely up under their wrongs, 
and remained in amity with their white 
brothers. From the date of the treaty, in 
October, 1865, up to the Spring of 1867, there 
was no overt act committed by them as a peo- 
ple; but in April, 1867, Major General Han- 
cock made an expedition into the Indian 
country, and, without just cause, destroyed 
by fire a village of 800 lodges of Cheyennes 
and Sioux, with all the property they con- 
tained, leaving their women and children 
destitute, in a starving condition, and 
without shelter on the open prairie; in con- 
sequence of which the band most injured be- 
came hostile, and good reason had they in 
my opinion to follow the war-path. 

A Commission was again appointed to 
make a treaty with these Indians, which took 
place in October, 1867, on Medicine Lodge 
Creek, 80 miles south of the Arkansas River. 
The treaty then made was a good one, did 
honor to the gentlemen of the Commission, 
and was satisfactory to the Indians. But 
here again was the Government to blame for 
not immediately fulfilling their portion of the 
requirements of the treaty. The Secretary 
of the Interior and the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs unceasingly urged Congress to 
take some action in regard to the said docu- 
ment, but no attention was paid to their so- 
licitations, and the Indian became wearied 
and heart-sick in waiting, and, finally, when 
the annuities reached him, he was denied 
what he most coveted, arms and ammunition. 
Some of the wilder spirits, incensed at treat- 
ment which they supposed to be most unjust, 
started on the war-path against the whites, 
but they werethe outlaws of their tribe, and 
were so declared by those chiefs whom I saw 
after they had committed their depredations. 
Their whole race should not have been made 
responsible for the evil doings of a few, for 
the head men of their tribe, with whom I had 
council, considered that these outlaws had 
done more injury to their own people than to 
mine, and were willing and anxious to deliver 
them up to me to be handed over to justice; 
but the troops were in the field and the In- 
dians in flight before the same could be con- 
sum mated. 

In answer to your question of how the late 
troubles might have been avoided, I would 
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state that notwithstanding the wrongs the In- 
dians had suffered at the hands of Col. Chiv- 
ington in the massacre of their women and 
children, and also in the destruction of their 
village by Gen. Hancock, had Congress made 
the appropriation that was asked by the De- 
partment of the Interior, to be used in sub- 
sisting these Indians, the war that is now 
existing would have been prevented. The 
withholding of arms and ammunition dis- 
abling them from procuring game for subsist- 
ing their families, which game was becoming 
more scarce every day, and the neglect to 
supply them with the absolute necessaries of 
life, drove some to desperation. 

In reply to your questions as to my views 
of the remedy, to me it is a very simple one, 
Let us, when we make pledges to these un- 
taught savages who, like children, judge of 
good faith by performance, redeem those 
pledges, never fail to fulfil our contracts, and 
the cure will be complete. It matters but 
little in which Department the Indian Bureau 
may be. As it exists at present I do not 
know how it can be bettered. I have failed 
to see, so far, how the Department of the In- 
terior or the office of the Indian Bureau has 
been to blame for any of our Indian troubles ; 
let the sympathies of the people of this great 
country be aroused for the Indian as they 
have been for the African, and irrespective of 
Indian Bureaus or Congress, there will be 
such a radical change in the condition of the 
Indian as will be of incredible benefit to him 
in the future, and consequently to our whole 
country. Your noble Commission is taking 
the proper steps to secure this, and if you 
continue, success is certain. In connection I 
would call the attention of your honorable 
body to the fact that there has never been 
among the Indians with whom I have been 
connected, viz.: the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, 
Kiowas, Camanches, and Apaches, any mis- 
sionary or instructor whatever. 

To conclude by answering your question in 
regard to my knowledge of Black Kettle, 
who has recently been killed in the attack 
upon his village on the Wachita River, I 
would state that Black Kettle was 56 years of 
age at the time of his death. He was the son 
of High Back Wolf, once a powerful chief of 
the Cheyenne nation, and the particular friend 
of Gen. Harney, who many years ago took 
considerable interest in the boy Black Kettle. 
Upon the death of High Back Wolf, his son 
Black Kettle succeeded him, and soon, by 
means of his administrative ability and wis- 
dom rather than by deeds of prowess in the 
field, became a great chieftain. He was not 
only regarded as the ruling spirit of his tribe, 
but was also looked upon by all the nomadic 
tribes of the plains as a superior, one whose 
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word was law, whose advice was to be heeded. 
His innate dignity and lofty bearing, com- 
bined with his sagacity and intelligence, had 
that moral effect which placed him in the 
— of a potentate. The whole force of 
1is nature was concentrated in the one idea 
of how best to act for the good of his race. 
He knew the power of the white man, and 
was aware thence might spring most of the 
evils that could befall his people, and conse- 
quently the whole of his powers were directed 
toward conciliating the whites, and his utmost 
endeavors used to preserve peace and friend- 
ship between his race and their oppressors. 
After the Indian war commenced in the 
Spring of 1864, which war had been inaugu- 
rated by the infamous Chivington, Black 
Kettle endeavored to restrain the just resent- 
ment of his young warriors, and finally suc- 
ceeded in gathering all of his people together 
upon the head waters of the Smoky Hill 
River, far removed from the settlements and 
highways, and from that locality endeavored 
to communicate with some commanding offi- 
cer, for the purpose of sueing for peace, and 
letting the whites know that his people had 
never desired to be at war; after many fail- 
ures, his messengers invariably being fired 
upon when approaching a United States post, 
he at last succeeded in communicating with 
myself, then commanding Fort Lyon in Colo- 
rado; immediately after, he delivered up to 
me four white captives that he had purchased 
from other Indians for that purpose, and 
offered himself and his brother, White. Ante- 
lope, as hostages for the good faith of his 
people should we give them peace. An 
armistice was declared for the time-being, 
and Black Kettle, by my instructions, brought 
in his lodges, his women, and his children, 
located them near Fort Lyon, with the under- 
standing that he was under the protection of 
the United States flag; then occurred the 
Chivington massacre; at that time White 
Antelope, the brother of Black Kettle, was 
murdered, and nearly all his relatives killed, 
his wife receiving ten wounds; with folded 
arms, exposed to the fire of the troops, he 
stood until carried by main force off of the 
field by his young men; from confiding too 
much in the faith of white men, he was 
blamed by his people, who came near putting 
him to death as being too good a friend to 
the whites; from that time he lost caste, and 
fell from the position of a Sovereign to that 
of a subject, but he still continued to strive 
for peace, and gradually regained his former 
influence, until he succeeded in bringing his 
young men off of the war-path, where they 
had been terribly avenging the murder of 
their women and children; and finally 
brought them into the treaty made in Oc- 


tober, 1865, at the mouth of the Little Ar- 
kansas. After hostilities were again created 
by the action of Gen. Hancock, Black Kettle 
was once more the bearer of the olive branch, 
and brought his people to meet the Commis- 
sioners at Medicine Lodge Creek in October, 
1867. After the war that is now existing 
had broken out, and the country was filled 
with troops, Black Kettle sought a refuge for 
his family and a few of his individual band 
where he had been led to believe was the 
point of safety for those Indians who desired 
to remain at peace, only to meet his death at 
the hands of white men, in whom he had too 
often fatally trusted, and who triumphantly 
report the fact of having his scalp in their 
possession. 

Gen. Cullom of Dakota, late Superinten- 
dent of Indian Affairs in Minnesota, was the 
next speaker, who said that the subject was 
one in which he was deeply interested. His 
experience among Indians had been extensive 
during a period of 10 or 12 years, and in 
that time he had traveled a great deal in the 
Indian country, and so had become intimately 
acquainted with their habits. The Indian is 
a simple-minded race of people; as easy to 
govern as any people in the world, if they 
are only treated right. We need only refer 
to the success with which Penn met, in his 
labors among them, to show how true this is; 
and the speaker believed if we could only 
interest the Quakers of the present day in 
such a mission, they would be equally suc- 
cessful. One great cause of our difficulty 
with the Indians is the manner in which 
treaties are made and fulfilled with them. 
The Indian comes to Washington, is an ob- 
ject of curiosity there for five or six weeks ; 
then he becomes homesick and is ready to 
sign any treaty that is presented to him, so 
that he may return to his family. Our Com- 
missioner makes as good a treaty as he can 
for the Government, and when the Indian 
goes to his home he is met by his dissatisfied 
and injured people. This has been the cause 
of many of our Indian wars. The speaker 
then referred to the deterioration that civili- 
zation had upon the Indians, referring to his 
experience among them at Lake Superior, 
where, he said, 10 or 12 years ago they were 
a happy and prosperous people; well-dressed, 

lenty of furs, and plenty to eat. Lately he 
oe visited the same people and he found 
only poor, miserable creatures. Whisky and 
civilization had done their work. Gen. Cul- 
lom in this connection referred to a treaty 
which had been made with the Indians of 
Lake Superior, which had cost the Govern- 
ment $75,000, and had resulted in great in- 
jury to the Indians. 


Peter Cooper, esq., next addressed the So- 
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ciety and said: When, my friends, we listen 
to such a revelation of horrors as we have 
heard to-night, for one, I feel like using the 
language of the poet who said that “ Man’s 
T inhumanity to man makes countless thousands 
mourn.” Some number of years ago I had 
occasion to look up some records of the first 
settling of this island on which we live, and 
in those records of a time shortly after the 
settling of the island I found an account of 
horrors equal to anything that you have heard 
to-night. It seems that when Hudson first 
landed here he was rowed to the shore by an 
Indian chief, who took him to his cabin and 
treated him with the greatest kindness. 
Shortly afterward a Governor by the name 
of Keift called together a number of his 
friends and colleagues and proposed to them 
that they should sally out in the night and 
kill as many Indians as they could. They 

repared themselves, and did sally out, and 
Pilled between 90 and 100 Indians, and that 
massacre brought upon the people an Indian 
war which came very near exterminating the 
whole white population. Such was the be- 

inning of these troubles, and it has gone on 
Son that day to this. One party after 
another has shoved the poor Indian until he 
has been driven into the wilds of the country. 
Even there he is hunted, persecuted, and 
cheated. Another instance of great cruelty 
| happened in New Orleans, which can hardly 
, be described fittingly in language. It seems 
that in the early settlement of New Orleans 
a difficulty occurred between the settlers and 
the Indians, and the settlers, with their better 

rovision for carrying on war than the savages 
ca, took quite a number of prisoners. They 
took those prisoners and sold them for slaves 
at Jamaica. That horrible cruelty lived in 
the memories of their descendants, and finally 
resulied in the well-nigh total extermination 
of the white people there. In conclusion 
Mr. Cooper said that the only remedy for 
these troubles was to give the Indian an equal 
chance with the white man, in all that per- 
tains to American citizenship. Let him send 
representatives to Congress and his wrongs 
will speedily disappear. 









































































































































































































; THE TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 
Two gardeners had their crops of peas 

. killed by the frost, one of whom, who had 
fretted greatly and grumbled at the loss, visit- 
ing his neighbor some time after, was aston- 
ished to see another fine crop growing, and 
inquired how it could be. 

“These are what I sowed while you were 
fretting,” was the reply. 

“Why, don’t you fret?” 

“Yes, but I put it off until I have repaired 
the mischief.” 
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“ Why, then,’there’s no need to fret at all,” 
“True, that’s the reason I put it off.” 


--—~8e + 


For the Children. 
SNOW-BIRDS. 
Soft from the sunless sky 
Falls the pure snow, 
Clothing in spotless white 
All things below. | 
Cold blows the bitter blast ; 
On the poor birds repast, 
While fall the light flakes fast, 
One thought bestow |! 
Come jn, little birds, 
From the cold and the snow, 
And feel the sweet warmth 
Of our fireside glow. 


Come join us at breakfast, 
Confiding and free ; 
.Then sing as you sang 
On the snow-laden tree. 
‘© Be happy and cheerful,’’ 
Your notes seem to say, 
‘* For troubles, like snow-flakes, 
Will soon melt away.” 
‘*Be calm and contented, 
Whatever betide, 
And fear not the morrow, 
For ‘God will provide.’ ”’ 








LOVE LIGHTENS LABOR. 


A good wife rose from her bed one morn, 


And thought with a nervous dread 


Of the piles of clothes to be washed, and more 


Than a dozen mouths té be fed. 


There’s the meals to get for the men in the field, 


And the children to fix away 


Toschool, and the milk to be skimmed and churned; 


And all to be done this day. 


It has rained in the night, and all the weod 


Was wet as it could be; 


There were puddings and pies to bake, besides 


A loaf of cake for tea. 


And the day was hot and her aching head 


Throbbed wearily as she said, 

“ If maidens but know what good wives know, 
They would be in no haste to wed !”’ 

‘Jennie, what do you think I told Ben Brown ?”’ 
Called the farmer from the well; 

And a flush crept to his bronzed brow, 
And his eyes half bashfully fell; 

‘*Tt was this,’’ he said, and coming near, 
He smiled, and stooping down, 

Kissed her cheek—‘ ’twas this, that you were the 

best, 
And the dearest wife in town !’’ 


The farmer went back to the field, and the wife 
In a smiling and absent way, 

Sang snatches of tender little songs 
She’d not sung for many a day. 

And the pain in her head was gone, and the clothes 
Were white as the foam of the sea; 

Her bread was light, and her butter was sweet, 
And as golden as it could be. 


‘¢Just think,’’ the children all called in a breath, 
‘Tom Wood has run off to sea ! 

He wouldn’t, I know, if he only had 
As happy a home as we.”’ 

The night came down and the good wife smiled 
To herself, as she softly said: 

“Tis so sweet to labor for those we love, 
It’s not strange that maids will wed!” 
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THE REST NEEDED BY HEAD-WORKERS. 


Head-workers need more rest than hand- 
workers. The old saw precisely inverted the 
proprieties of the case, so far as it involved 
them, declaring that “seven hours’ sleep suf- 
fice the student, eight the laboring man, and 
nine the fool.” Three hours of hard brain- 
work, destroy, as before observed, more ner- 
vous tissue, and cause a greater subtraction 
of the phosphates from the system, than an 
ordinary day’s work at mere mechanical 
labor, the proportion in grains (of weight) 
being as 86: 77, Above everything else, 
brain-workers need sleep, early sleep and late 
' sleep, and enough in the middle to feel “ real 
stupid” at the end of it. Stupidity is pre- 
cisely the condition into which this class of 
toilers should manage and devise and strive 
to get themselves fora time, longer or shorter, 
each twenty-four hours. Nothing rests the brain 
and the whole working system like it. Narcotic 
stupidity is not the thing referred to—thongh 
in emergencies this may perhaps be had re- 
course to as a medicine—but the quiet, re- 
poseful readjustment of the nervous condi- 
tions and the recharging with vital force of 
the nerve-batteries, the contacts not yet closed, 
the galvanic currents therefore not yet set in 
motion, but only filling up the system with a 
blind, diffused feeling of healthy sensations 
and reserved efficiency. 

In particular, it is believed that all work- 
ers, both men and women, in all departments 
of labor, and especially in the department now 
in debate, will find it greatly to their advan- 
tage to /ie down, for a time longer or shorter, 
during the day, preference being given to the 
hour after dinner, and to lie long enough, if 
possible, to just fall asleep. Every other 
working animal than man, if left free, will, 
after having eaten at noon, lie down for a 
nap, or, if from any cause it fails to get it, 
shows decided abatement of efficiency for 
the rest of the day. Judicious teamsters 
teach their horses to lie down in their stalls, 
or compel them to, and many have to be com- 
pelled to it in such narrow quarters that they 
are liable to chafe or wound themselves in 
getting down or up. In a recumbent posture 
the pulse is slower by eight or ten beats a 
minute than in standing, and four or five 
slower than in sitting; the breathing also is 
less rapid and is deeper; digestion begins 
sooner and progresses more rapidly. Accord- 
ingly, the worker can recuperate faster in the 
recumbent than in any other position; and if 
in a quiet place his nerves get composed more 
speedily and thoroughly in a given time. 
Working-people understand this well enough, 
but not “ feeling tired,” they hate to camp 
down on a bed or settee, it is such dull busi- 
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ness. Dull enough truly when the head is 
swarming with plans, work is ready to go on, 
and the worker feels ready to go on with it. 
But it pays well—this is our argument—it 
pays well by the day, month, year or lifetime, 
and for the great majority of workers.—Lip- 
pincott’s Mag. 


° For Friends’ Intelligenver. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
TWELFTH MONTH. 


Rain during some portion o 
the 24 hours 

Rain all or nearly all day..... 

Snow, includ’g verylight falls 

Cloudy, without storms 

Clear, as ordinarily accepted 


Highest do. during mo., do. “ 

Lowest do. do. do.|10.00 

Raiy during the month, do. 

Deatus during the month, 
being four current weeks 
for each year, 


48.00 
115.00 
in. | 3.59 in. 


“ec 


Average of the mean temperature of 12th 
month for the past seventy-nine years. |32.53 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, 1848 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, 1832. ....0++ -- 25.00 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1868, 
Totals for first six mouths 26.31 inch. 
. last ” 25.66 *¢ 


1867. 
30.20 inch. 


ee 


29.90 
60.10 51.97 

In reference to the record of snows it may be well 
to make one general remark, viz.: when it both 
snows and rains the same day, the first is recorded 
and the last dropped. This will account for the 
small number of rainy days .sometimes recorded 
during the winter season. And in reference to 
sleighing, as compared with last year, many persons 
think we had a good deal of it long before this time 
in 1867. This is an error. Our diary, on 12th 
mouth 12, of that year, reads: ‘‘a tremendous snow 
and hail storm all day,’? and on the 13th, ‘‘ some 
snow and good sleighing.’’ But the bulk of it came 
much later in the season. On the 27th, 28th and 
29th of the succeeding month snow fell, reaching 
a depth of several inches ; and at the close of the 
Second month we find the -following entries: ‘‘ The 
suow of 28th and 29th ultimo made excellent sleigh- 
ing, which continued in the city, with the patching 
up of 5th and 6th insts., until the 13th inst., and 
in the country until the 18th.’’ On the 24th of 
Second month ‘‘ good sleighing’’ is again recorded, 
and on the 28th “sleighing just about gone.’’ 
While on Third month lst and 2d, we had heavy 
snows, making sleighing that lasted till about the 
6th. 

Although the temperature did not reach quite as 


Totals for twelve montbs “ ‘“ 
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high a point during the month under review as it 
did in 1867, the mean temperature was a little 
higher, and with the exception of a few keen days 
we have had a remarkably fine open winter thus 
far, while the sanitary condition of the city, as ex- 
hibited in the above comparative record of deaths, 
is very gratifying. J. M. Ex.is. 
Philadelphia, First month 9, 1869. 
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The Treasurer of * Friends’ howe’ ation for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen” hus received during 
the month: 

From City contributions.............seccesreeeees $155 00 
‘6 Estate of J. D. Thurston......... «2. 
s¢ H.R. Llewellyn, Del. Co., Pa............ 300 
** Caroline M. Reeves, Richmond, Ind.... 10 00 


** Sarah T. Crozier, Upland, Pa.. cove 25 00 
‘¢ Emma Crozier, toscers cece 25 00 
** Caleb Heald, Hockessen, ss ssiscsicone 5 00 
s¢ Ruth Jackson, jinn 5 00 
‘* Friends of New Garden, Pa............+. 42 00 
a - eben, The TD vissaccsccsiecscaces 18 00 
= os Wilmington, Del.............. 200 00 
” 7 and others, Pilesgrove........... 97 50 


“ “cc 


Women Friends of Wrights- 
town, Pa..... 14 00 





% % i ‘¢ Sadsbury, Pa. 12 50 
ig Friends of Goshen Monthly Meeting..... 20 00 
- Pennsgrove testes 16 00 
= = Chester = ecceee 51 00 
" 5 Makefield - ereere 42 00 
ne - Alloway’s Creek Preparative 
Meeting, N. J.......000 sseceeee 
= ” Wrightstown Monthly Meet- 
Lng, Pa. ..ccccoceccsccsces seccseees 
$784 00 


Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 
Parta., 12th mo. 31, 1868. 30 N. Third St. 








Consult duty, not events. We have noth- 
ing to do but to mind our dnty. O how 
quiet as well as holy would our lives have 
been had we learned that single lesson! To 
be careful for nothing, but to do our duty, 
and leave a!l consequences to God.— Wesley. 


ITEMS. 

A tertTer from Colima, Mexico, gives an account 
of a terrible earthquake experienced in that city on 
the morning of Twelfth month, 20th, 1868. For 
several days previous the volcano of Colima, thirty 
miles from the city, had exhibited symptoms of in- 
ternal commotion, sending forth smoke and steam, 
accompanied by rumblings and shakings of the 
earth. 

On the morning of the 20th, there was a gentle 
rocking of the earth, which gradually increased in 
violence until walls cracked and everything break- 
able in the houses was demolished. The vibrations 
were from northeast to southwest, and lasted nearly 
forty seconds. The cathedral warehouse and brick 
buildings were cracked from top to bottom. The 
people, startled from sleep, rushed frantically for 
the plaza. It is reported that several persons were 
killed by the falling of the National Hotel. The 
shock was felt along distance, and in several places 
the ground opened and trees were uprooted, hills 
levelled, water courses changed, and a general up- 
heaving of the earth took place. At the city of 
Manzanillo, the Cathedral building, which had stood 
the shocks of earthquake and storms for over a 





century, was riven from top to bottom, and even ! 


the tiles of the roof were broken. Some eighteen 

or twenty persons were crushed by the falling walls 

of the American Hotel, and three persons were 

a in the ru‘ns of the warehouse of Wasserman 
Co. 


Art Charlestown, West Virginia, the scene of John 
Brown’s execution, a school for colored children has 
been started, after infinite trouble, by the commis- 
sioner of freedmen’s affairs. The laws of the State 
provide for a separate education of colored people, 
but such is the animus of this model town that the 
directors have been overawed. After an offer to 
furnish the bricks, and fourteen visits to the place, 
sufficient courage was infused in the school officers 
to enable them to accept the aid and begin the work, 
and now a township which sent 467 out of its 500 
voters directly or indirectly into the rebel service 
can enjoy the sight of 4 neat brick school-house for 
its despised children. 

Young ladies of culture, from the State of Maine, 
have been sent to this school to teach, but they 
have never been able to obtain board in a white fa- 
mily. Even the hotel-keeper refused to board them, 
although a Union man and member of the school 
board, for fear it would ivjure his business. How 
long! oh, how long will the night of barbarism sit 
upon those who are now more miserable than their 
former slaves ? 


A white oak tree was lately cut near Haney’s 
Bridge, on the line of the Brandywine and Reading 
Railroad. It was two hundred and twenty-five 
years old and six feet across the stump at the 
ground, and contains seven cords of wood. It was 
sound and healthy, and had the railroad not en- 
croached on it, might have lived several hundred 
years longer. When William Penn founded Phila- 
delphia and formed a treaty with the Indians it was 
a good-sized sapling, and was more than one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years old when the battle of 
Brandywine was fought. It was a giant, not of the 
forest, but one that had outlived the forest, and a 
good-sized tree when the Indians fished in the 
Brandywine and roamed the thick, tangled wood 
that lined the banks of their favorite stream in 
pursuit of game. 

Coat Dust.—It has recently been found that 

waste coal dust makes an admirable mukh for 
plants. Thousands of tons of this substance lie 
about mines and coal depots, and become a nuisance, 
Experiment shows that it is worth hauling a short 
distance for a mulch and fertilizer. 
’ Tue ALmonp TravbeE. —A recent visitor to Malaga 
describes the process by which the chipped, cracked, 
or otherwise damaged almond kernels are prepared 
for market in the extensive fruit establishments of 
that city. The defective kernels are scrupulously 
sorted out and conveyed to « large, low table, 
round which half a dozen women are seated on the 
ground. Before each woman is a pile of the dam- 
aged almonds, a little jar of liquid gum and a tiny 
mound of brown dust, gathered from the inside of 
the almond shells; by her side a basket and in her 
right hand a camel’s hair brush. Her business is 
to pick up almonds from her pile (which is con- 
stantly being fed by an attendant), paint over the 
damaged place with gum and dip it in the mound 
of brown dust. She then brushes off the superfluous 
grains of powder, and drops the apparently perfect 
almond into her basket, the latter being emptied at 
intervals into a heap of shelled fruit that occupies 
a whole corner of the room. In some establish- 
ments a simpler and less adhesive liquid of gum is 
used in this department of the trade; the gum 
being a recent innovation, 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 





PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 16, 1869. 


‘*LET US HAVE PEACE.’’ BOOEZXS 
ISSUED BY THE 


HERALD “OF PEACE, |“ BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRI:NDS,” 


Is a sixteen page quarto, published semi-monthly, FOR SALE BY 


in Chicago, Ill., by members of the Society of 

Friends. It advocates both spiritual and temporal EMMOR COMLY, ; 
vace, Take it! It is only $1.50 a year! Its 144 North Seventh Street, Phiiada. 

t ldren’s D l 5 h tl i f 

Yhildren’s Department is alone worth the price of| pinjical History Familiarized b 

the paper! All who subscribe now get the balance} py any A. canna 18mo. 324 - ae 
of this year FREE. New volume commences Second Talks with the Children; or, Questions aa sad 











month Ist, 1869. Send for sample oopy- swers for Family Use or First-Day Schouis. By 
Address — HERALD co., Jane Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price abe. 
131 S. ¢ lark St., Chicago, Til. “ 108 “ Second. “ 40c. 
7. cf PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
R E A L E S T A T E A G E N T S; Guna. 24K pp., Chet Risccccccccece sccce ++ «» Price 50c. 
B. J. SMITH & CO., THOMAS ELLWOOD, the Btory of, by A.L. P. 
Call the attention of farm buyers to the extensive list | __ 18mo. pp. 48, Cloth, flexible........scsseeee Price 20¢. 
of Farms and other property which they offer for Devotional Poetry for the Children. — 
aale in Bucks Co., comprising over one hundred 32 mo. 64 PP-. eeececcecccees ‘eoeee sressseeeeee Price 2, 
Farms, Mechanica! Shops, Manufacturing Establish- Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 
By S. M. J. 18mo. 50 pp. Cloth..... ..... Prive ve. 


ments, Stores, Mills and Private Residences, which ’ 
are fully described in a circular which will be sent | 4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospei 


: : : : Promise, by Jane Jounsoy. 2d edition. Price 50: 
(free) to all applicants. Particular attention paid ’ > -F f 
to selecting property for Friends near meetings and Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
in suitable neighborhoods. Answers, desigsed to encourage serious and pro- 


! s ; Ne Pa. 1212xt116. fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jane 
esas dahon . Jouxson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth...........Price 20; 


SP ECIAL NOTICE A Fable of Faith...... .........Price, per ¢oz., 400. 


” bk : 
The following new and desirable goods are well worth the at “A Treasury of Facts”—a Bock designed tor 








tention of Friends, viz.: ERAVY BLANEBT Children, in Six Numbers, being A revisior 

I have just received a large lot of AVY “ Early Impressions.” C iled by Jay fev 

SHAWLS, DRESS GOODS, &. ke, at 6 ey 32m0, 64 pp. nace een oe : 
FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Tr=:th 
H. HAUSER, 132 Third Avenue. | as held by the Society of Friends. 

The Sture is about halfa block from the Meeting-house, between 18mo. 71 WI ice ddan ccccenttnescdoviaseane Price 2he. 
14th and 15th Sts, New York City. 91268 1YP_ | Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
is THOMAS M. SEEDS Hagnist E. Stocxty. 18mo. 136 pp.... .Price 4%¢ 

OMAS M.S ’ pp 


vi st North Seen Soe, | BEST PAINTS KNOWN 


Always on bani, and made to order, a large asso’ 

ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a specialty « | For HOUSES, ROOFS, BARNS, FENCz3, RAIL 
' : 78 ROADS, BRIDGES, CARB, ac., at % the vest of Lead. 

that part of the Hatting business. 3768 ly 100 Ibs. of the Peeura Co.'s dark-colured Paint (sting $12.50) wi.l 

aint as much as 250 lbs. of Lead, (costing $40.00,) and wear longer. 


HISTORY OF THE SEPARATION ™*%* "= -szicis chee eeicentiieeen. 





IN THE “* Pecora Lead and Color Co.,” 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 1827-8, | 41811017. Office, 150 N. 4th 8t., Philade. 
By 8S. M. JANNEY. ISAAC DIXON, 
347 PAGES. 
ee En aE 120 South Eleventh Street, 
the Popular Theology on Immediate Revelation, On the Scrip- DEALER IN 


tures, On the Uriginal and Present State of Man, On rte 

Being, On Salvation by Christ, Doctrines of the English Friends 

—J. 3. G. and others. Doctrines of Elias Hicks. Philadelphia V7 V ATCOCHES, 
Yearly Meeting of 1827. Reorganization of Philedelphia Yearly 

Meeting. Separation in the ) early Meetings of New York, Ohio, JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE, 


Indiana and Paltimore. The Property Question, &c. &c, &c. 


Price 95 cts., sent by mail on receipt of $1.10. All kinds of Watches repaired and warranted. 
, EMMOR COMLY, American Levers for $23.00, warranted. 
125 144 N. Seventh St. Old Gold and Silver bought or taken in exchange, 
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REMOVAL, FRIENDS PLEASE NOTICE. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL 
FAMILY DRY GOODS STORE 


STOKES & WOOD, 


HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR 


NEW STORE, 


Southwest cor. Seventh and Arch Sts., 


Offer with increased facilities and the FINEST 
LIGHT that can be produced, their LARGE 
stock of 


PLAIN DRY COODS, 


(adapted to the immediate wants of FrRIENDs,) 
at still further reduction in prices, preparatory 
to taking account of stock. 

N.B.—Frinds residing in the upper portion 
of the city can be brought to our door by the 
Union Railroad Line. 

18 xitfi 
CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 

FOR BOYS, 
Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
Bordentown, N. J. 


The Fifty-Seventh Session of this Institution will commence on 
the 16th of Eleventh month, 1868, and continue twenty weeks. 
Terms $85, for further pirticulars address 
HENKY W. RIDGWAY, 


9l2wy Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., N. J. 


CARPETINGS, 
Windcw Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, &c., 


FOR BALE BY 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second 8t., Philadelphia. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 


Filled up in the neatest manner. Also 
WEWV DING CARDS, 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAM, 


829 220 xi. No. 3 8. Fifth St., 2d story. 


“Queen of England Soap. 


Queen of England Soap. Queen of England Soap. 
For doing « family washing in the best and cheapest manner. 
Guaranteed equal toany in the world! Has ail the strength of 
the eld rosin soap with the milu and lathering qualities of genu- 
ine Castile. Try this splenpid Soap. 


SOLD BY THE 


ALDEN CHEMICAL WORKS, 
718ly. #8 North Front Street, Philadelphia. 


TRIMMING STORE. 


A fresh supply af parece and — Wool. Also 
Silk and Cotton Blonde, with Hosicry, Gloves, &c. 
ae : A. K. PARRY, 
198 xmpfw 612 Spring Garden St. 


37xa 








JOHN J. LYTLE, 
Seventh and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 
Has just received an invoice of 


White Silk Cashmere Shawls, 


* | the only lot in the city. 


DRESS GOODS. 

Dark Brown Siik-rinisu ALPAcas, Canton Crorus 
and SILk Zenosias, manufactured expressly for him; 
together with a general assortment of goods for 
FRIENDS, 

A lot of superior Sitk Gauze for Caps. 

J. J. L. has the best assortment of Bounp BLayxer 
and Taser SHaw.s of any other store in the city. 


A few Siserian SHawts still on hand. 
1017 1121 xxn19xl 


FOR SALE, 

A Valuable Farm and Country Seat, 
About fifty acres good land, with a fair 
proportion of woodland and meadow, with a 
fine stream of water passing through them. 
Stone house—12 rooms, very convenient, large 
cellar and vault—a well of good soft water 
near the door. Barn, wagon-house, and other 
outbuildings. A good supply of Fruit, ‘in 
variety. The house is surrounded with shade- 
trees and evergreens. This property is situated 
in Byberry, Twenty-third Ward, Philadel- 


phia, about 14 miles from city proper; bounded , 


on one side by a gravel turnpike, which leads 


\from Byberry meeting-house to Andalusia 


wharf, on the Delaware river; passing Anda- 
lusia station on the Phila. and Trenton rail- 
road (all within twenty minutes’ drive), by 
which communication may be had with the 
city several times daily. 

For further information, inqnire of 

EMMOR COMLY? 
1. 8. tf. 144 N. Seventh St.. Phila. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Janney’s History of the Separation, 1827-8, 347 pp., 95c. Neat 
Pocket ‘resTaMENTs. 20 cts. and upwards, Journal of John Comly, 
$2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. Journal of John Wool- 
man, $100. Janney’s Life of Wm.:Penn. $2.50 do. Geo. Fox, $2.00. 
Early Quakerism, by E. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Friends’ 
Niscellany, 11 vols.. (4th vol. out of print,) $8. Works of Isaac 
Penington, 4 vols., $5. History of Delaware County, Penna., $3.00. 
Thomas Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. Emily Mayland, $1.00. 
“The Sunday Question,” $1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 cts., 50 
cts, a dozen. Child’s Book of Nature, in three parts, Illus 
trated, $2.65. Dissertation om tho Christian Ministry. 60c. 
Law’s Address to the Clergy, 40c. McGirr’s Letters ov Theology, 
$1.25. Life of Sarah Grubb, 75c. Familiar Letters, by Ann 
Wilson, 75. Kufus Hall, 8c. Early Corruptions of Christianity, 
80c. In the School Room, by Jobn §. Hart, $1 25. The Cruci- 
fied and Quickened Christian, 25c. The New Testament, cloth, 
emboesed, gilt title, clear type, 600 pp.,75c. Tour to Weet Indies, 
R. W. Moore, $1.00 Meditations on Lite and its Religious Duties— 
Meditaticns on Death ard Eternity, by Zschokke, $1.75 each. 
Youug Friends’ Manual, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth. 75c. Sermon 
by Wm. Dewsbury, 50 cts. a dozen. Account of John Richardson, 
mailedfor $1.00. 

About 20 per cent. additional, when sent by mail. Engraved 
Forms’ Marriage Certificates, in boxes, $4.50; sent by mail, $5.00. 

feveral volumes of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, unbound, for sale, 
viz., Vols. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21,22 and 23. Also, 
Vols 5, 6 and 7, quarto, bound, 

EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh Bt. 
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